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oo = 
ON THE CHOICE OF NEWSPAPERS. 
[tis a well known fact, that through our coun- 
cy, there is not that attention paid to the selection 
’ newspapers that the importance of the subject 
iemands. For what purpose dopeople pay for and 
vead newspapers? ‘This question will be found 
ipon close examination, to be more difficult to 
vnswer than many touching our actions. The 
jopes of gain areamong the most powerful stim- 
Jants to action; but what advantage can our Ag- 
iculturists or mechanics derive from the perusal 
¢ the common stamp of country papers? It is 
_fact well known that most of the newspapers of 
he present day, inthe United States, are under 
he control of opposite political parties, and are 
jade use of for political purposes, almost to the 








exclusion of simple, interesting facts, which|| 
ht be interesting to many, unless such facts | 


in be converted to party purposes. Acting in| 
onformity to the wishes of their political pat-| 
wns, the editors of such papers strive to keep up 


This paper, in our opinion, is deserving well of 
\its patrons, and, although located in the eastern 
section of our country, is worthy of an extensive 
circulation. We have one lying before us of the 
first of May, more than nine tenths of which is 
filled with useful and instructive matter, in the 
selection of which, reference was had to pro- 
portioning the different subjects according to the 
different classes of society for which they were 
designed. It would bean easy thing for the agri- 
cultural and manufacturing part of community to 
change the characters of most of our newspapers, 
jas they form the greatest proportion of subscri- 
ibers. If they would only support such papers as 
| paid proper attention to their interests, the change 
| would soon be effected. We do not mean by this 
‘that any class of people should be neglected in 
‘our newspapers, but that each should be noticed 
‘according to their importance in the body politic 
I PATIENCE DOCK, SPINAGE DOCK, OR 
HERB PATIENCE. 


Among all the plants cultivated in gardens for 
‘boiling early as spinage dishes, or as they are 
‘commonly called greens, we have never found 
any that weconsidered more useful than the Pa- 











wich excitements as are most likely to increase 
‘heir numerical strength, at the expense of their! 
iversary, While that proportion of self conceit} 
vhich poor human nature is heir to, prompts ma-| 
y to suppose thet, although rank and file, they) 
ie not equal to their enemy, yet, by superior 
eneralship, they shall at length come off con-) 
quevors. Now, of what advantage is such a con- 
inual warfare to the major part of society? A-| 
out as much as the cat was benefitted when she; 
oulled the chesnuts from the fire. There are, how-| 
ver, some editors who conduct their papers upon| 
diferent principles, and who we think are not) 
a market to be bought and sold like turkies be-| 
fore Christmas. If every farmer or mechanic, 
when he is about to subseribe for a paper, should| 
eflect well upon the subject, and he should put 
sich questions to himself as the following, For 
what purpose am I about to subscribe for this pa- 
ner? Isit for my own advantage, or that of some 
other person? Is it to divest my mind of preju- 
dices, or to feed some which I have already im- 
bibed? What kind of paper will be most likely 
'o benefit me, one which frequently treats of 
the business in which I am employed, or one 
which is foreign to the common avocations and 
employments of the greater proportion of the com- 
munity? Such reflections before subscribing for 
‘ paper might be well for most people. We have 
been looking over many papers in order to find 
one we could cheerfully recommend as a paper 
‘ontaining notonly the common news of the day, 
sut also other useful and interesting matter, cal- 
‘ulated for general circulation throughout the 
‘tates, but have not been able to find one, as each 
must necessarily have much that can only be sec- 
‘ienal, however impartial the editor. In looking 
®ver papers with such views, we find some that 
deserve to be particularly noticed for their useful- 
ness, and we think we have found none more so 
‘han the American Standard, published at Gar- 
liter, Maine, by Messrs. Sheldon and Mlolmes. 
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jtience dock or Rumex patientia of L. The fol- 
lowing account is given of it in Loudon’s Ency- 
clopedia of Gardening : 

| “ The herb patience, is a hardy perennial plant, 
ja native of Italy, introduced in 1573. The 
‘leaves are broad, long, and acute pointed, on red- 
dish foot stalks; the stems, when allowed to 
| spring up, rise to the height of four or five feet. 
It produces its whitish green flowers in June or 
July. 

“Use. In old times garden patience was much 
cultivated as a spinage. It is now very much 
neglected, partly perhaps on account of the pro- 
\per mode of using it, not being generally known. 
The leaves rise early in the spring; they are to 
be cut while tender, and about a fourth part of 
common (garden) sorrel ir to be mixed with them. 
In this way patience dock is much used in Swe- 
den, and may be safely recommended as forming 
an excellent spinage dish. 

“Culture. Garden patience is easily raised 
from seeds, which may be sown in lines in the 
manner of common spinage, or white beet, and 
thinned out, and treated afterwards like the lat- 
ter plant. If the plants be regularly cut over two 
or three times in the season, they continue ina 
healthy, productive state for several years.” 

We would remark that garden patience with 
us is rather a biennial than a perennial plant, and 
requires sowing every year to have it in perfec- 
tion. It should be sown in May in order that the 
plants may become strong the first year, for in 
proportion to their strength, so will be the quanti- 
ty of leaves produced from the plants from the 
first of April until the first of June, after which 
it is allowed to run toseed, the stalks with us fre- 
quently rising to the height of six or eight feet. 

The advantages which are derived from the 
cultivation of this plant over most others cultiva- 
ted for like purposes are, that it is a very hardy 
plant, not subject to be eaten by insects, is very 











gathered, and the leaves being thick and succu- 
lent are very tender, and require but little boiling ; 
they are well flavored, and answer nearly the 
same purpose for making pies as the pie plant or 
Rheum rhaponticum, L. 

As this is the proper season for sowing the 
garden patience, we recommend it to the attention 
of all house keepers who cultivate gardens, asa 


few plants will be found sufficient for the use of 
a family. 





NEW AGRICULTURAL PAPER. 


We have received the first number of an Ag- 
ricultural paper printed at Newburgh, N. Y., ed- 
ited by J. W. Knevets, entitled “ Tablets of 
Rural Economy.” In its general appearance, 
the first number is certainly very respectable, but 
as we are not acquainted with the Editor, we 
can say nothing of his qualifications, but he has 
our best wishes for his success. At this time, 
every thing bears testimony of increasing atten- 
tion to Agriculture in our state, and so far as re- 
gards the success of such a paper, Mr. Spalding. 
the publisher, has brought forth his in a favorable 
time. 





PRESERVING EGGS. 


Our correspondent, W. P. W. in our last, wish 
esto be informed of the manner of preserving 
eggs in lime water. We have known various 
methods practised with more or less success ; but 
the following are among the most approved : 

First. Make a saturated lime water, in which 
place the eggs so that no part of them should be 
uncovered; letthem be set in a cool place, and 
they will keep through theseason in good condi- 
tion. 

Secondly. Let eggs be dipped in lime and wa- 
ter, mixed as acommon white-wash, after which 
dry them and pack them in salt; this is said to 
preserve them perfectly, but would be subject to 
the same objections that W. P. W. makes against 
packing them in salt. In either case the eggs do 
not require repacking or removing until used.— 
Others have dipped eggs in melted tallow—tal- 
low, rosin and bees’ wax mixed, and in common 
varnish. The objections against these methods 
are, that the wax istoo costly, and that varnish 
does not dry well upon them. The object in all 
these different methods is to make the shell air 
tight, and any way in which that can be accom- 
plished may be resorted to; after which if they 
are kept in a cool place, they will keep good a 
long time. We agree with our correspondent 
that more attention should be paid to the rearing of 
poultry, as we are convinced that a given weight 
of fowls might be raised and prepared for market 
as cheap asa corresponding weight of pork, and 
it is well known that in most of our markets they 
will bring doublethe price. In England their epi- 
icures prefer fowls free from the yellow fat which 
isseen covering most of ours when brought in 
what we consider fine condition. T his is certainly 
conforming to circumstances, as they have not In- 
dian corn to feed them with, but fatten them en 
turnips and boiled potatoes, which, although it 
may increase their flesh, does not make them show 























‘early, from the size of the leaves it # more easily 
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Perhaps our epicures may borrow this prej-| 


dice in favor of fowls free from yellow fat, in 
which case, feeding them upon potatoes would be 
found a very cheap way of raising them, and as 
he labor required might be performed by the wo- 
men and children, it would not lessen the effective 
labors of the field; and one or two hundred chick- 
ens sent to market from the farm every year, to- 
gether with a proportional quantity of eggs, would 
form an important item in the yearly accounts of 
the farmer. 


AGRICULTURAL MEETING. 

Agreeable to the request of the New-York 
State Agricultural Society, a meeting of the 
friends of Agriculture of Monroe County, was 
held at the Court House in Rochester on the 24th 
May, to take into consideration the propriety of 
forming an Agricultural Society in said County, 
and adopting such other measures as would be 
most likely to advance Agriculture, Horticulture, 
and the Household Arts. 

The meeting was addressed by the Executive 
Committee appointed by the State Society for 
Monroe County; after which they proceeded to 
form a Society, to be denominated “ The Monroe 
County Agricultural Society,” and its objects to 
improve Agriculture, Horticulture, and the House- 
hold Arts. 

The meeting then adopted a Constitution, 
(which willbe given in our next,) after which 
they proceeded to the choice of officers, to serve 
until their first autumnal Fair, at which time the 
election of officers for the coming year is to take 
nlace. The following gentlemen were elected : 

WM. GARBUT, of Wheatland, Pres'’t. 
ISAAC LACY, Chili, | 
JESSE HAWLEY, Gates, Vice 
ISAAC MOORE, Brighton, {| Pres'ts. 
G. RAMSDELL, Perrinton, | 
N. GUODSELL, Cor. and Ree. Sec’y. 
J. CHILD, Treasurer. 
JACOB GOULD, Auditor. 

TOWN COMMITTEES. 

Brighton.—A. A. Hooker, Gideon Cobb, Sam- 








nel Beckwith. 

Chili—Samuei Lacy, George Brown, Allen 
Lacy. 

Clarkson.—Abel Baldwin, John Boardman, 
—- Wood. 

Gates— Abelard Reynolds, Warham Whitney, 
-— Potter. 

Greece.—~G. Hf. Holden, A. Rowe, John G. 
Crandal. 

Henrictla.—George 1.. Beckwith, Lyman 
Hawley, Franklin Legget. 

Mendon.—Milton Sheldon, Charles Foot, 
James Smith. 

Ogden —Wrm. Buel, Wm. B. Brown, Col. 
Colburn. 

Parma.—Roswel Atchison, Elias Mather, 
Silas Leonard. 

Penfield.—Libeas Ross, Abiram Woodhul, 
Wm. Wood. 


Perrinton.—--Jeremiah Thompson, Enoch 


Sweden.—Joseph Randall, Abel Root, Samuel SILK CULTURE. 
Sheldon. The Governor of Connecticut, in his messagy 
Wheatland.—David McVean, John Butter- || © the legislature on the 6th inst. thus calls the at. 
field, Orson Harman, Jr tention of the legislature of that state to the im 
5 omap dagen : , 
The meeting then adjourned until the last Sat- || portance of encouraging the culture of silk : 
urday in June—then to meet at the same place at||_ Itis believed that the manufacture of silk 
1 o'clock, P. M., previous to which time the Town || M@Y well be considered as presenting a field 
Committees are requested to ascertain the wishes | ed oral eames, Vise ha: the 
“ ‘ s al, occupie 
of the Farmers, and other friends to Agriculture, || | 14 improved with great advantage and 
in their respective towns, in regard to future op- 


we | profit. ' 
erations ; and it is hoped as many as can make|| ‘The importance of the article will fully 


it convenient will attend said meeting, to delib-|| appear from the fact, that the cost of the silk 
erate upon the most effectual methods of improv-|| now annually imported and consumed with- 
ing and elevating the cause of Agriculture. in the United States, is not less than seven 
WM. GARBUT, Ci’n. | millions of dollars. | 
*0 Ciscetinen, ‘tate | The subject of its manufacture bas at- 
: ~ jtracted the attention of the government of 
EXHIBITION OF FLOWERS. ithe United States, aud in compliance with a 
May 23.—The exhibition of flowers at the | resolution of Congress, the Secretary of the 
Arcade for a few days past has been gratifying || Treasury, in 1828, made a_ report, contain- 
to those who have examined them. The numbe-|| ing the natural history of the silk worm o1 
of varieties of Tulips has been very much in- caterpillar, and showing the manner of cil- 
creased since last year. Silas Cornel! has pre- g evating silk. Phe aul ages Is a native of 
sented some fine specimens both of single and scar whens rng oe to the 
a hristian era, we have littl knowledge. Be- 
double Tulips, some of which we have rarely | fore that period, and for many centuries af. 
seen excelled. Some were presented from Mr.) ter, the whole business of mauufactaring 
Pitkin’s garden which were very fine. A fine silk, was monopolized by the Chinese gov. 
variety has also been presented from the garden | ernment, and that monopoly was most rigid- 
of Dr. Brown. ‘ly guarded, by penal enactments. In the 
vyear A. D. 555, however, these laws were 
TRANSPLANTING FROM HOT-BEDS. || evaded, by the ingenuity of two missionaries, 
After raising plants in the hot bed, some little) who had the address to secrete some of the 
experience is necessary to insure success in remo- || €8g$ Of the silk worm in their staves, (made 
ving them to open ground, The common error | hollow for that purpose, ) which they carried 
which is committed in this business is, planting os a wane: Emperor Justini- 
them out before the weather becomes warm e- jan, rewarded them for their success, in this 


yey ; ‘hazardous avd important enterprise; and 
nough to keep up the vegetable circulation; and}! ¢;gn) these small “ arks of eggs.”’ have sprung 


‘ . . ° - Bp”? . 
the consequence is, that, during rainy weather, pall the silk worms in Europe, America, and 
the plants look water soaked and perish; but i/ | the western part of Asia. 


the weather continues dry and cold, tender plants | The first attempt at the culture of silk in 
wilt and die. Each plant requires a certain de- | America, was made in Virginia, in the yea: 
| Oe a > sit . - ° . : 

sree of heat to cause it to flourish—some more || |823- The silk worm Was tats oduced inte 
and some,less, and due reference should be had to | po ae . od Mansfeld, cs this State, ~E 
-; ; : , . wh r é hic . 
this in removing them. Cuabbages thrive best in|). . Be eres eens Cee ee . a 
it S (nishes the best food for the insect) trans- 

cool, moist weather; but melons and cucumbers | 

















planted from Long Island, in the year 1760, 
require a greater degree of heat, and of course | hy Mr. Nathaniel Aspinwall. Inmediately 
should not be transplanted until the weather has/' after the establishment of the mulberry or- 
become warm enough to cause the yellow locust; chard in Mansfield, a nursery of trees was 


to be in full leaf. | raised in New-IHaven, which was afterwards 
: pager | scattered through the state; and in A. D. 
: IN H te ..% : 
—_ FLan Al. CALENDAR. | 1783, the Legislature of this state passed a 
May 21.—Double Tulips in full flower. law encouraging the growth of mulberr; 
Methven and Wilmot’s superb strawberrys in| trees, and the production of silk. It was en- 
flower, |, acted that “for every one hundred trees, 
Radishes from the open ground brought to the] well set as 32 Se orchard, the owner shall 
rahte | receive from the Treasurer ten shillings” and 
Early planted potatoes in fields up Phases ey wag tote cow oh pretestenae 
Wenther tin de i pence.” The first section was limited to ten, 
~— , | and the second to fifteen years. 
May 2A.— Dogwood, (Cornus florida} quince,| 


' In the town of Mansfield and its vicinity, 
(Pyrus cidonea) in flower. |silk has been raised and manufactured into 


ae proteeegie ; ; 

0-Cut from the garden of John T. Norton, sewing silk, ever since its first introduction 
a ine an ee RE dock. tone comenion i into that town in A. D. 1760, and the 
Pasir ag mst, fwo cucumbers, | amount of the article produced, has contin: 
eight inches long. | ued gradually to increase, until silk has be- 
come one important i i i 

Green Peas and Strawberries, were on the ta-| P i tom inthe seonuee 











Strong, Capt. Eaton. 
Pittsford.—John Armstrong, Samuel Potter, 
Nathan Nye. 
Riga.—Samuel Baldwin, Elihu Church, Eras- 
tus Sprague. 
Rush.—Simeon M_ Cove, ~~ Hadley, John 
Stull, 














ase of our state. Inthe year 1831, the quanti- 
bles of some of the large establishments in Phila- ty of silk raised in Windham and Tollané 
delphia on the 13th inst. lecoployes was sufficient to give constant 
employment to fifty looms which would 
Tobacco Seed.—Messrs. Smith and Togg,'| weave five yards each per day, or in all,about 
Seedsmen, of New-York, have received an order, seventy-five thousand yards : , 
from the Russian Consul, for forty pounds of to-| wid a : 
bacco seed, which the Russian government wish | A few months since, several gentlemeni? 
to distribute in the Crimea and the southern acc} Mansfield associated for the patriotic pat- 
tions of the empire. pase of advancing the growth and manufae 
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of this article; and by the assistance]| From the Massachusetts Agricultural Repository 
ture ¢ s% : 


and advice of Edward Golden, an English 
manufacturer.they prepared a reel on an 
improved plan and moved by water power. 
This filaure was small and cheap, and show 


ed the prudence and economy of sagacious 
pioneers, Who carefully feel their way over||ted, that some respectable farmers show 


untrodden ground, They have also, with 
the same assistance and advice, constructs 
ed machinery suited to all the different de- 


nartinents in the manufacture of silk, sojjers. 


‘ 


‘hat now they are enabled to construct a fab- 
ric, which in its more improved state, and 
quanti- 


people. The only piece of silk, of their 
manufacture which I have seen, was the first 
»iece which they made, and was then inthe 
loon. It could not reasonably be expected 
that the result of their first essay should 
compare with the fabrics of the the long es- 
tablished manufactories of Furope. Such 
however is its quality and finish as to reflect 
great credit upon the patriotism, enterprise 
ind perseverance of the company : and prom- 
ise to them ultimate and complete success, 
And last, though not least, all this has been 
accomplished at an expeise of a few hun- 
lred dollars. 

I would res; ectfully suggest to the Gener- 
i] Assembly, the propriety of granting to 


those who will engage in the growing of|| ful observation and practice herein. 


trees, and the culture of silk, for a reasona- 
ble time. premiums sufficientto turn the at- 
tention of our citizens to this most interest- 
ing subject. 


RURAL ARCHITECTURE. 

Extract from an Address delivered before the 
Society of Middlesex Husbandmen and Manv- 
ficturers, at their last anniversary, by J. M. Che- 
ey 

In the next place, [ would have more at- 
‘ention paid to rural architecture. Our farm 
jouses are many of them constructed with 
little regard to ‘convenience or economMy,.— 
They have been built without first sitting 
down to count the cost, and of dimensions 





and Journal. 
IMPORTED STOCK. 


To the Publ shing Committee of the Massachuset:- 
So iety for promoting Agricuiture 


GENTLEMEN—It is certainly to be regret 


disposition not only to indulge prejudices 
against the import d breeds of cattle, but to 
excite these impressions on the minds of oth 

They appeal toa popular feeling, and 
avery natural one, which too easily besets 
us——"*Our own superiority.” “©The true 
worth of our ancient breed,” says one, * «s 
to their competition, is very much neglect- 
ed.” Again—*our old accustomed breecs 
are unnoticed.” In the most approvea pra 

tices of breeding of stock, perhays no bette: 
reason need be given fora change, than this 
very fact that itis our old accustomed breed, 
on which a cross would be beneficial for tha: 
cause only. Asthe disadvantage of breed 

ing * in and in” fora length of time, has 
been admitted, the principle of a change of 
breed or crass, by judicious selections, has, it 
is believed, induced almost universal assem 
and practice. 

Some contend that a given weight may 
be placed on any part of animals, to correct 
a deficiency ; and others, that every disposi- 
tion and property may be improved by a skil 
The at- 
tention of agriculturists in Europe, has been 
for the greater part of the last century, en- 
gaged in this process. In England more es 
pecially—if we can believe all we see, or all 
we hear,or any part of it—animals of extraor- 
dinary production, as well as those of grea\ 
beauty, size and power, with a favorable dis- 
position to fatten, have been brought to view. 
Instances might be here quoted, but they are 
tov well known to need it! Wherever, in 
any country, a judicious selection of stock 
has beenin careful continued practice, we 
must shut our eves and seal up our senses 
‘not to perceive the beneficial result. And 
why should we doubt our power in this par- 
ticular? It seems the all-wise intention in 


together disproportioned to the wants of//0Ur condition, that weshould cultivate and 


the occupant. The expense of the first erec- 
tion and of keeping in repair, (if they hap- 
pen to be kept in repair,) often consumes the 
hard earnings of a life of toil. They become 
objects of derision to the traveler, and their 
appearance is such asto afford a fit theme 
lor the satirist. So injudicious and extrav- 
igantis the expenditu:e upon them, that it 
‘hO uncommon thing for the whole farm, 
with all the buildings upon it, to be sold for 
‘less sum than the buildings alone cost the 
owner. Now Tam no advocate for mud- 
cabins nor log-huts. I would have thé farm- 
er's dwelling neat, comfortable, and in a cer- 
“un sense,elegant. But I would have it un- 
lerstood, that this does not depend upon the 
(vantity of boards and shingles. that are 
ieaped tegether in its construction, but in 
Wie adaptation of the parts to the purposes for 
which they are designed ; a proper regard 
‘Ot architectural proportions, and a correct 
‘aste in the application of a few simple archi- 
‘ectural embellishments. 





| American Institute —The following gentle- 
‘nen were, on Thursday evening, elected officers 
Institution, for the ensuing year :——Presi- 


of this 


improve every thing about us! And do we 
notso do? How is it with the horse and 
various other animals? Are they not bred 
and reared for various uses, by careful selec- 
tion and attention? And why should we 
easily and indolently admit that nothing is 
to be effected in our cattle, forming, as they 
do, the great sources of our comfort and 
support? 

But though our efforts in this country may 
have been less strenuous and uniform, and 
for a shorter period of time, still we do not 
want proofs of what may be done at home. 
Our cattle are susceptible of improvement, 
as the Sutton race will show. ‘Those who 
most dislike the imported breed, tell of some 
native stock in their neighborhood which is 
superior. Beit so! Our stock was mostly 
derived from Great Britain, and is doubtless 
as capable of improvement. 

All that is to be said, is, that when that 
which time only can produce, has for nearly 
acentury been in careful progression, a pru- 
dent consideration will avail of the advan- 
tage. 

Itis further complained, ‘that much is 





dent, James Tallmadge; Vice Presidents, ‘Tho’s||52id of the imported, and litle or nothing o 


R. Smith, 


Martin E. Thompson, Peter H.|}our native stock.” If this alludes to any 


Schenck; Recording Secretary, Edwin Williamns;|| general expression or opinion, it will have 


‘“orrespondin 
reasttrer, B. P. Melick. 


Secretary, William Wiley ;—|lits due weight and no more. 


But the object 





A 


| 





pt 





has been, to promote « judiciaus select on, as 
the great thing necessary. aud so their cvin- 
mittees have uniformly urged. The premix 
ums on milch animals have been mostly giv- 
ento native stock, it is believed; some to 
the imported breed to be sure; the far great- 
er number of the former makes this natural. 
In many cases the richness of the milk in 
the upported breed, has been remarkable ; 
ind their general size, proportion and beau- 
ty, has been thought to exceed our old race. 

The disappointment of a farmer. who has 
paid a large price for an animal (as has oc 
curred) that has long legs and * a bag that 
is difficultto be found,” is to be regretted, 
but these things will sometimes happen. But 
itis earnestly contended for in Europe and 
by many here, that where there has been a 
long transmission of improved blood in stock, 
this occurs much more rarely ! 

The improved short-horns are not gener~ 
ally esteemed a long-legged race; many of 
them are great milkers; though for this prop- 
erty they are thought by some to have too 
great atendency to become fat. By this fa. 
cility they often disappoint those who wish 
to increase their breed. This disposition to 
fatten is so felt in England, that at their 
Smithfield attle-show last year, it was 
proudly said, ** Foreigners may boast of 
their sunny climes, of the spontaneous pro- 
duce of their soil, of their grapes and their 
wine, and their olive yards, but no land but 
England cau boast of their fat cattle-show.” 

The object of the trustees of Massachu- 
setts Agricultural Society, is to encourage 
whatever is connected with the great staples of 
the country— not to write down one race of 
cattle and set up another. Whatever means 
are at hand, letthem be made use of. But 
if others and superior can be had from a- 
broad, brought home and used to greater 
advantage, letus not be too steadfast in our 
old habits and practices, lest we should per- 
ceive too late, that we have stood still while 
others have advanced. Iam yuurs, 

JOHN WELLES. 

Boston, March 22, 1832. 


Linen Manufactures of Great Britain.—The 
official value of British and Irixh linen exported 
from the United Kingdom, in the year ending 5th 
January, 1828, was as follows :— 

















British Linen, Yards. Value. 
England 26,099,878 1,287,044/. 
Scotland 14.945,299 803,267 

Yards 41,045,177 2 090,311 

Irish Linen 
England 9,182,742 459,1197. 
Scotland 619,704 46,385 
lrelaad 4,284,566 263,658 

Yards 14,087,012 769, 1827. 
41,045,177 2,090,311 
Total yards 55,132,189  2,859,503/. 


The Linen manufacture of Ireland is the most 
ancient staple, it having flourished so long ago as 
the reign of Henry the VIII. and Llizabeth.— 
The annual average return from 1770 to 1780, 
was 25,000,000 yards; in 1782 and the ten suc- 





cessive years it rose to 40,000,000 yards. 

In 1814 the exports of linen and linen yarn 
from Ireland alone, amounted to 2,645,912/. for 
linen, and 62,928/. for linen . In 1823, 3,- 
148,528/. for linn, and only 21,3681. for yarn. 

For the last few years the lrish linen manufac- 
ture has been greatly reduced, partly on account 
of the rapid stride made by the Scotch manufac- 
tures, and ee Se of the distressed 
state of the whole country, which has depressed 
the markets, and rendered the employment of 


of the Massachusetts Agricultural Society , capital damgerous.—Am. Adv. 
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THE GENESEE FARMER 














FOR THE GENESEE FARMER. | It has preserved all its greenness, and is now in 

Liiects of the Winter in Cayuga Co. | fine order. 

The last winter was unusually severe on many|| In the two preceding winters, the young branch- 
exotic shrubs; and it commenced so early that I | es of the Groundsel tree (Baccharis halt mifolia) 
was entirely unprepared, having neither laid|| were killed down tothe old wood; but last win- 
down my vines, nor the flexile stems which I|\ ter within the evergreens, they were well preser- 
commonly cover. Some days after the snow || ved. . 
fell. however, I took some arm-fulls of wood|) The holly (Jlex opaca?)* lost all its leaves ex- 
which had been split for the stove, and with it, | cept two or three. I observed that these were in 
pressed down as closely as I could, a part of my | that part where the boughs of evergreen were 
exotic vines. These, in consequence, have win-|| thickest; and from this I infer that had 1 been 
iered well; but those which were left on the trel- | more liberal in their application, all the leaves 
lis are greatly injured, and most of them, espe- | would have survived. 
cially shoots of last year’s growth, are killed|) PAlox nivalts from Georgia, in the open ground, 
down to the root. |, was covered with hemlock boughs; and this 1s 

At least one half of my Antwerp raspberries’) the first time that I succeeded in preserving this 
lost their bark near the ground; and but few of) plant without some injury through the winter.— 
these show any signs of life. I never had them | Sods press too heavily on its delicate branches af- 
injured before. | ter the spring opens. . 

In the open ground the Champney rose was} On the whole I am prepared to believe with 
killed to the root; so was the yellow Jasmine|) John Lovell that the shrubs of the south of Eu- 
from Nepaul, (Jasminum revolutum) and the|| rope may be wintered in this manner in the open 
larger yellow jasmine from Europe, (J. fruticans)| border. Ido not despair of yet succceding with 
with Hypericum hircinwm, and a fine shrub of \the Melia azedarach, and have strong hopes of 
our native Ceanothus; also all the stems of the|| thus preserving the fig and the pomegranate — 
Greville rose, except two which lay flat on the|| Simply to intercept the rays of the sun, and to 
ground. The Jerusalem sage (Phlomis frutico- break the force of the winds with branches of 
a) is entirely killed. | evergreens, however, is not enough: to some, a 

Two kinds of Bladder Senna (Colutea arbores-|; dense coating from eight to twelve inches in 
cens and C. pocockii) were killed nearly to the} thickness ought to be given; and as a precaution- 
ground, though these had stood uninjured through | ary measure, I would recommend in all such ca- 
former winters. All the flower buds of labur- ses, that cones of light rich earth be raised round 
num (Cytisus laburnwm) are dead with a part of) the stems at least one foot high. D>. TF. 
the branches; and also all the flower buds of|) 5 mo. 12, 1832. 

Ker ria japonica which stood uncovered. 

I mention these circumstances in order that the 
protection afforded by evergreens as recommended | 
by John Lowell of Massachusetts may be better | 
understood. 

Boughs of the hemlock (Pinus canadensis) 
were applied after the snow had laid some days, 
and while it was several inches deep. The 
Pride of India (Melia azedarach) was one of 
those which I covered most carefully; and until 1 
removed the covering in the latter part of last 
month, its appearance within the shelter was 
fresh and lively, while the projecting branches 
were entirely dead; but since I removed the ev- 


it 
| 
| 





Effects of the Winter {n Obie. 


Mt. Pleasant, Ohio, 5th mo, 7th, 1832. 
It appears from statements in the Genesee Far- 


the United States have been much injured by 
the severity of cold during the past winter. A 
few pear and early cherry trees have suffered in 
this part of the country, but the injury is not, I 
believe, very extensive, and the prospect for fruit 
is very promising at present, excepting early 
\cherries and peaches; of the latter there will be 
very few, But oneprincipal object of this com- 


|mer, that fruit trees in the northeastern parts of 


May 26, 183». 


ee 


forth a luxuriant foliage, and is prett 
with fruit. 

It will be seen by the annexed extract from my 
table of the weather, that we have had many sud 
den changes from very cold to warm weather, and 
vice versa. Can the vicinity of the well to the 
first tree have an unfriendly influence upon it, o 
am I correct in supposing the effect is to be en 
tirely attributed tothe unequal action of the sun’s 
rays on the different parts of the tree, or is ther: 
some other cause ? J. GIBBONS. 


y weil loaded 


METEOROLOGICAL TABLE, 
For part of the third month, (March) 1832 
9 A. M. 9 P. M. 
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0128,80)s E clear 49 
; Ji28 68 ~ welear 43 
435/98 40's & jrain 50 
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10 4/2868 s |clear t+ |54 
1153)28.48's & cloudy |5928,30\s & | clear 
125 28,20, s cloudy 145 28.23 w| clear 
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*Some snow during the day. 1624 at2 P. M 
t storm of wind, thunder and rain, at 10.- 
\ Thermometer at sunrise 7. § With lightning 
andhigh wind. ‘Storm of wind and rain wit 
thun. in night. **Snow in night 1 inch. ttTher 
mometer 67 at 2P. M. 
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CUCUMBERS. 

Perhaps some lever of cucumbers may be ben 
efitted by a knowledge of my method of raising 
them. 

Take two or three old barrels, either with o1 
without bottoms, bore a number of holes neai 
their lower ends, sink them a few inches in the 
ground in a suitable situation, fill them about two 
thirds full of manure, raise the earth a little 








munication is, to state a fact that may possibly 
Serve as a useful hint to horticulturists. 

| In my pump yard back of my kitchen I have a 
number of plum and cherry trees, among which 


are three of the mayduke cherry about scven inch- 
even the winters of England. Loudon says “ It||es in diameter. One of them stands about five 


is barely within the limits of ligneous plants, it feet south of the pump, and on the north side 
dies down to the ground on the approach of|of a board fence near five feet high, which it 
frost.” Mine is two feet high; and as the stem |touches. The roots and part of the trunk of one 
is not flexible, in the fall of 1830, I placed a box||of the others are partially shaded by my gar- 


round it, which was filled with earth and leaves den paling. The third stands in an open situa- 
in the best manner, and yet much of the new| tion, exposed to the rays of the sun to the ground. 
wood was killed during the winter. Aware of 


ergreens, which I suspect was done too early, it is 
evidently on the decline. 

The Hydrangea guercifolia is a native of 
Georgia and so tender that it does not withstand 





round the outside of them, and plant from nine to 
twelve seeds four or five inches from them ; place 
some brush against them to defend the young 
vines from the bugs; in dry weather, pour every 
day one ortwo pails of water into the barrel, to 
enrich and moisten the earth around them. A’ 
the proper season, gather cucumbers as often as 
you want them, until the frost kills the vines. 
J. GIBBONS. 


FARM ACCOUNTS. 


Milton, 4th May, 1832. 
Mr. Goonsett—lIn some back number of the 








Last year they all bore fruit and appeared equal- 
its danger, therefore, I applied the hemlock boughs in ~~ 


liberally, and my success has been nearly com-| 
plete: only about an inch of the end of four 
branches are killed, while the end-buds of the 
other three branches are now growing vigorously, 
——that is, they have not lost a bud. 

The furze (Ulex ewropa@us) is too slender for 
our winters without shelter, and sometimes it is 
destroyed by the coldeven in England. Mine, 
in the open border, was laid down and covered 
abont two inches thick with hemlock boughs. — 


i 


and roots shaded by the board fence, appear to. 


| have lost their vitality entirely. A few branches, 


| 





of the one shaded by the palings are in the same 
situation, though the remaining ones have con- 
siderable fruit on them. ‘The third tree has put 





* I am inclined to suspect that th ryman, 
sent me the English holly instead of hs Dawtaen| 


which I ordered, The former is considered much 
| more teuder. 





ly thrifty. The top branches, and indeed most of, 
the branches of the one that has part of its trunk! 


Genesee Farmer, you suggested to your reader: 
that they should keep an account of debit and 
credit with their farms. I am going so far to ac! 
from your suggestion as to keep an account with 
one field, and after the season has closed, if you 
should want it, it will be at your command.— 
The plan is undoubtedly a good one, and may be 
made useful in more ways than one. 
Respectfully, W. P. W. 

3 We hope many of our farmers will follow 
the example, and furnish us the result for publi- 
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FOR THE GENESEE FARMER. 


EGGS AND POULTRY. 

‘The Editor of the New-York Farmer speaks, 
a the 123d page of the Genesee Farmer, of Judge 
Buel's method of preserving eggs. The plan is 
, good one; but will not the old way of laying 
hem down in good clean salt answer as well? 
| apprehend it will. Let a layer of salt, at least 
yalf an inch thick,rest on the bottom of vour cask 
or box, then carefully lay in your eggs, not so 
‘ose as to touch each other by halfan inch. Let the 
it. broken up fine, be carefully distributed with 
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| lncks, and is this climate favorable for their pro- 
pagation? I should lixe to know. They are’ 
fine birds for the table, and great quantities of 
them are raised in the States south and west of || planting, I would mention a remedy against 
Pennsylvania, where their flesh is considered a || pirds ; as I have formerly received much damage, 
great luxury. I may talk with you more about | and was making my complaint to a gentleman 
fowls hereafter. Yours, truly, Uxatvs. |of Northumberland county, Pennsylvania, when 
|| he gave me the following directions, viz: Toa 
|| bushel of seed corn put in a tub, turn in one pail 


FORTHE GENESEE FARMER. 
SEED CORN AND BIRDS. 
Mr. GoopseLt—As it is about the time fox 





FOR THE GENESEE FARMER. 


AN INQUIRY. 


jyet learn the furce possessed in impelling ma-| 


j 
| 
| 


A friend is anxious to erect some mills on a||°f hot water, and stir it up well; then turn the 
stream with no great supply of water. He cannot|| or into a bucket and let it drain a few minutes ; 
| 


then put it in the tub, and turn in one quart of 


ve hand between every space, and to the depth of ||chinery by a given quantity of water with a giv- | hot tar, stir it quick, so as to make it stick to all 
i | 


valf an inch over their surface, and thus follow it 
ip till your quota is complete. The salt, when 
aken out, is as good for cattle, horses and sheep 
; anv other, and no loss is sustained. 


During the months of September and October 
{ last year, I put up a large quantity of eggs in 
‘his manner, and the last were used buta few 
lays since, as fresh and sweet as when new laid. 
| jmagine the grand difficulty with those who 

ull in preserving their eggs, if properly packed, 
; inthe eggs themselves not being in good con- 
‘ition when laid down. Itis a fact, anda shame- 
‘yl one too, thata great many of the eggs sold 


correspondents can furnish a few plain, practical’ 
‘rules, I think they would render an essential ser-| 
ivice. We look to Rochester for science and prac- | 
tical skill in all that concerns water power. In| 
the level regions of the West, mill seats are not 
eee and it is of the utmost importance | 
that we turn what we have tothe greatest ac-| 
count, and especially those which have a scanty | 
supply of water. 

The Ohio canal commissioners, in their report | 
of 1825, state, that an overshot wheel of fifteen | 


+ the stores are little better than addled, and ve- |} feet diameter, with three hundred cubic feet of wa- 


ry few of them are fit to keep at all. Hence it 


; important that those laying up eggs for future || four andahalf feet diameter. But it is not often 


ise, know that they are fresh and perfect. I pre- 


ume that Judge Buel’s eggs were laid on his fall of nine feet, which is pretty well supplied 
wn farm, and that his hens were weil fed with|| With water nine months in the year. Now I want 
yholesome food, and in good condition. Such || 4 rule which will inform me how many cubic feet 
was the fact with my own. I have kept fowls || f water will be requisite to carry a saw mill or 
or many years, and always fed them well on||4 grist mill. ‘There is on the same stream, high- 
ztain, for which they have given me an abundant|¢r up, another fall of five feet with less water, 


ter per minute, will turn two pair of millstones of | 


'that we find a fall so great as fifteen feet. I know 





———— 


cturn in large, fine eggs, and fat, thrifty chick-|j but an expenditure of five hundred dollars would 


ns. To have the best of eggs, fowls must be|| increase the fall to eight feet. I wish to know 
vell fed. Itis ridiculous to suppose that half |the force of two hundred cubic feet of water per 
iarved, poverty stricken hens can lay as many || minute, with either five or eight feet fall, in im- 
ind as good eggs as those which are full fed.—|}pelling a saw mill ora grist mill. A prudent 
Last year my fowls laid a great many double|}man should not hazard an investment of two or 
eggs, which I attributed to their high condition. || three thousand dollars without ascertaining the 
Ihe breed, which I have always preferred, is a||probable result. It would seem as if the force 
mixture of the large Malay kind with the com-|| Were in a compound ratio of the fall and the 
uon fowl. They are good layers and brooders, || quantity of water; and both of these items being 
and the flesh I think finer than any I ever saw.|/given, there ought to bea plain rule for compu- 
Quarter, or half breeds, at six months old, are || ting the boards to be cut, or the wheat to be ground, 
usually about double the weight of common/||ina given space of time. E. Y. 

lickens, Their eggs are als® uncommonly 


arge and fine. 


Ducks, when well fed, will lay through the fall. 
(heir eggs will keep equally well with those of 
‘he hen, but are hardly so sweet and palatable. 
tis said that Guinea hens’ eggs are the richest|| per much said on the effects of plaster. From my 
f any domestic fowl. I am surprised that they ||own experience, I am much in favor of plaster. 
ive not more generally kept among our farmers. ||I use from three to five tons yearly ; and when I 
! once kept them for several years, and liked them || apply it to corn, whichI have done for three years 
inuch. By regular feeding they will become as||past, I mix it one half leached ashes, as they 
‘ame as any fowls, and keep near home. They || are leached for common family use; put it ina 
aya great abundance of eggs—more than the/j cart, and shovel and mix it well. I then put one 
‘lunghill fowl. They are rather shy to be sure | gilt to the hill immediately after the first hoeing, 
‘amaking their nest, but the eggs may be daily ||and the same thing over after the second hoeing. 
‘aken from it, whatever prejudices may exist to||I have tried the same quantity of clear plaster, 
the contrary, without offence to them. Their||side and side, twice, and find the mixture to pr-- 
flesh is good, and I think them a beautiful bird,||duce much the greatesteffects. The two ingredi- 
anda greatornament to the farm yard. They|jents, when mixed, appear to produce a much 
ire, however, bad mothers, owing to their ram-|/ greater power of attraction. My neighbor tried 
‘ling propensity, and their eggs should be set]! it, last season, to great satisfaction, and will here- 


inder common hens for raising chickens. 
No any of your subscribers keep Muscovy 


Cleveland, O. 

FOR THE GENESEE FARMER. 
PLASTER AND LEACHED ASHES. 
East Barrington, Yates co., May 14, 1832. 
Ma. Goopsett—I have observed in your pa- 











after tise mixed, even if the cost was the same. 


len fall. He has not found either books or men to|| the grains of corn; then turn in four quarts of 
‘afford accurate information. If some of your | plaster, stir it well, and it will stick finely to all 


the grains of corn; and on stirring, they all be- 
come round and separate, and convenient to plant: 
come up fine, and all the blades of corn appear 
thrifty, and of a very dark green, and I am con- 
fident that no fowl, great or small, will meddl« 
with it. I have practised this as above described 
for three years, and make no other efforts to keep 
off birds. My corn comes up well, and receives 
no injury. I have thrown half a bushel at a 
time, down in the yard after planting, that was 
left, and the hens would not eat it—it would lay 
for weeks. Yours, J. SPICER. 





FOR THE GENESEE FARMER. 


CHINESE MULBERRY. 

Last fall, a friend procured for me two Chi 
nese mulberry trees. Both were grafted, and the 
shoots from the grafts are about two feet long.— 
When I got them, I supposed grafting was al! 
the fashion, and though I was rather disappoint 
ed, I felt no disposition to complain. At the time 
I wrote, I believed they came from Prince’s nur- 
sery; but after seeing his notice in the Genesee 
Farmer, I found on inquiry that they came from a 
nursery nearer to New-York. 

The difference in value for the purpose ef Jay- 
ering between a graft with a single stem twe feet 

high and a layer three times as high and more 
than three times as many branches, deserves the 
special attention of our Genesee farmers; and if 
such layers be not trimmed, I would sooner pay a 
dollar for one than a shilling for the former.— 
We were charged a dollar for each tree. 

A Practical GaRDESER. 











DESTRUCTION OF RATS. 

The following are among the means re- 
commended for the destruction of these ver- 
min: 

Take one quart of oatmeal, four drops of 
oil rhodium, one grain of musk, two nuts of 
nuxvomica powdered; mix the whole to- 
gether, and place it where the rats frequent ; 
continue to do so while they eat it, and it will 
soon destroy them. 

Another mode of destroying rats.—Take 
equal quantities of unslacked lime and pow- 
dered oat meal ; mix them by stirring, with~ 
out adding any liquid, and place a small 
quantity in any place infested by rats. They 
will swallow the preparation, become thirsty, 
and the water taken will swell the lime and 
destroy them. , 

Another mode of destroying rats.—A friend 
in Salem, Mass. informs us, that rats are 
easily destroyed by sprinkling a little of the 

wder of Spanish flies on some buttered 
fread, or other food of which rats are fond: 








| J. SPICER. | 


—N, E. Farmer. 
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MANGEL WURTZEL AND SUGAR 
BEET.— conxcicpeD.) 

Use.—The following remarks are froma 
paper communicated to the trustees of the 
Massachusetts Agricultural Society, by J. 
Lowell, Esq. late president of said society. 
They are derived, principally, froma French 
publication, by the Abbe Rosier : 

This root is very little affected by chan- 
ges of weather. [t is attacked by no insect; 
drought affects but little its vegetation. It 
prepares the land extremely well for other 
crops It may be sown and treated precise- 
ly like the common beet, except that it 
ought to stand eighteen inches asunder 





‘In good land, they often weigh nine or 
ten pounds, and are stripped eight or nine 
times. Ina light, sandy, but well manured 


soil, they sometimes weigh fourteen and e- 


ven sixteen pounds each! 

“ The first crop of leaves in France is ta- 
ken off in the latter end of June, or the be: 
sinning of July. In this country, probably 
the latter period would be preferable. The 
lower leaves, those which incline towards 
the ground, are those which are taken away, 
and care must be taken to preserve the top 
leaves, or the crown of the plants. The 
leaves may be taken off every 15 days after 
the first gathering. Oxen, cows and sheep, 
devour them greedily, and fatten readily up- 
on them. All domestic poultry eat them 
readily, when chopped fine and mixed with 
grain. Horses will eat them very well, mix- 
ed with chopped straw. Hogs also fatten 
upon them. 

“Cows fed upon this root, solely, give a 
greater quantity of milk and cream, and of 
better quality, for the first fifteen days, after 
which they grow too fat and the milk lessens, 
The food of cows must therefore be varied. 
Oxen aud sheep fatten very well upon them. 
Cows should have grass in proportion of one 
third to the beet leaves, or every third day 
they should be turned to grass. In this mode 
their milk will be excellent. The trouble 


of gathering the leaves is less than that of ly given with turnips.” 


gathering any other green fodder. It may 
be done by children, while men are required 
to cut other green food for cattle. It is the 
surest crop, since the plant will stand the 


r . ° ° 
largest droughts. The roots are gathered milk, very great. I selected, in November, 
and treated like those of the common beet. two heifers of the same breed and very pear- 


The skin is very tender, and care should be 
taken to handle them so as they may not be 
wounded, as they will, in that case, not keep 
so well. Inorder to preserve the seed in 
purity, care should be taken to change the 
ground in which the seed-beets are planted. 
The seed can be preserved, after it is gath- 


ered, three or four years, without injury.— 


{n giving these roots to cattle for food, they 


are first washed and then cut up into pieces! than what graziers call half fat. 
about the size of anut. It isalways bestto|| “The application of mangel wurtzel as 
accompany them, when givea to horned cat-| food for sheep, is not the least important of 
tle, with clover, or other hay or straw, and if. its uses. 
the hay or straw has been previously cut) when grass cannot be supplied. 
fine, it will be preferable. If horses are fed) of themselves and the thrift of their lambs 
with this root, with a proportion of hay or) essentially depend upon succulent food be-|' 
cut straw, (half of each) they will be fat, ing had. [am inclined to think, that no’ 
vigorous and healthy. If they are worked) small portion of the success which 1} 


severely, a little oats or corn may be added 


It is thus they are treated in Germany, where 
this root stands in the stead of meadows or 
grass lands, and whose excellent horses are 


well known. 


“Hogs, fed upon them raw, after they 
have been cut up fine and mixed with milk 
or other dvink, fatten as well upon them as 


THE GENESEE FARMER May 26, 1899 
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i it. 
/upon boiled potatoes, by which, the fuel and | sive, and too often, eventually destroys th, 


| trouble of boiling is saved. ‘animal which has been thus reared.” 
“As to the quantity given to animals, |) A writer in the Farmer’s Jurnal says— 
much will depend upon the proportion of | “ This root is now generally allowed to stay, 
‘other fodder which you allow them, Cows | eminent for the excellence of its fattenin: 
‘fed twice aday in winter upon eighteen) qualities. Among our field production, 
pounds of these roots at each time, together | parsnips and carrots may justly be declare 
with four pounds of hay or chopped straw, the most nutritious; Sweedish turnips, a. 
will give as much and as good milk as in) holding divided empire with it; while whi, 
suinmer, and they will be kept in the best) turnips and cabbages sink into insignificane, 
| possible state. before it. The taste, both of the leaf ani 
“Oxen fed with forty weight of these) root, is most grateful to every description oi 
roots per day, with ten pounds of hay, for stock—bullocks, sheep and hogs, instinct. 
one month, and after that with fifty weight) ively lay hold of them, and, when once 
per day of the roots alone, will be fat enough (customed to their flavor, they reject ever 
for sale in two months more. other sort of green food, if they have th, 
“Any person disposed may, from the facts | election. 
above stated, calculate how many cattle will ** No edible root has vet been brought i) 
be supported by a single acre of land on ''to use, which has an affinity to the one uy 
which this prant is culluivated. der consideraiion, with respect. to its impe 
Men can eat this vegetable thronghout the ishable properties, The white turnip ini 
year; it isagreeable and healthy. No in-) March entirely divested of its fattening pow 
sect attacks it, and it suffers but little from er; the Swede in May becomes shrivelled 
the variety of the seasons. The leaves of and is almost refused by cattle ; the potatoe, 
this plant form, alone. an excellent food for after this time, entirely sprouts away all it: 
every species of domestic quadruped. during | vigor, diminishes in bulk, and ¢ries up; but 


| 


four months in the year. ‘Turnips and oth- | not so the mangel wurtzel. It is not on); 
er vegetables are, besides, liable to be des- | ready for use inthe autumn, the winter and 
troyed by insects, whereas this beet ts not. | spring, but may, if required, be continued 


The roots can be preserved eight months in) with unabated advantage, and in the follow 
a sound state, while turnips are of litte val- | ing autumn it may be found in full posses. 
ue after March. In some soils turnips will! sion of its most valuable properties, undi 
not grow, particularly in those which are ve- | minished in weight and abounding in sac- 
ry stiff or strong. The root of scarcity grows| charine juices.” It has, however, been 
everywhere. The milk of cows fed on tur-| thonght by cultivators in this country, that 
nips, has a bad taste. That of those fed on) the ruta baga is more easily preserved, ani 
this plant is escellent, as is also the outter will remain useful to a later period in th 
made fromit. This forage on green fodder spring and summer after its growth, than the 
comes also at the hot seasons, when almost) mangel wurtzel. 
all other green food is scarce, and some- Messrs. T. and H. Little observe, as to th 
times notto be procured. Cattle never get) value of the roots for feeding stock, * ther 
tired of it. In many parts of Germany, ts a variety of opinions; but, froma num 
where it is raised with success, they prefer it’ ber of years’ experience, we think them 
to every thing else, to fatten those large valuable addition, and highly worth eultiva- 
herds of cattle which they annually export ting. Comparing them with English hay— 
to France. In feeding cattle with beets, the) and we know of no better stundard—in ‘ou 
same dry food must be given which is usual-| opinion, three tons of mangel wurtzel, o: 
potatoes—of thetwo we value the manze! 
Jol. Powel observes, ‘ My neat cattle pre- wurtzel the highest—are equal to one ton ot 
fer mangel wurtzel to any other root which | hay, for feeding stock generally ; but foi 
have offered to them. IL have found its ef- milch cows, we think two tons of equal val- 
fects in producing large secretions of good, ue; tor feeding store swine, mangel wartzel 
is ihe only root that we know of, which we 
can cultivate and feed to profit. Six bush 
ly of the same age,and in similar condition; els of raw mangel wurtzel we think equal to 
they were fed in adjoining stalls, and have one bushel of Indian corn.” 
been fed regularly, three times a day, by the Quantity to an acre.—The premium cro 
same man. One of them has had three! of the Messrs: Little was 33 tons, 10 cwt. anv 
pecks of mangel wurtzel, and four quarts of 14 1bs. on an acre. Col. Powel, enclose: 
corn ineal, daily ; the other, four anda half certificates to the President of the Pen». 
_pecksof mangel wurtzel. The last, which! Agr. Society, showing that sixteen hundred 
has had mangel wurtzel alone, is in the con.! and thirty-four bushels of mangel wurtz al, 
_ dition of good beef; the other is not more! weighing seventy-eight thousand four hun- 
dred and forty-eight pounds, were produce? 
upon one acre and fourteen perches ; und 4 
( part of the same field, containing thirtee! 
Ewes yean usually at the season | contiguous rows, produced at the rate of two 
The health thousand and sixty-five bushels per acie, 
i weighing 44 tons, 5 cwt and 27 Ibs. Iv 
Great Britain, itis said that upwards of six- 
ae ne ty pone have been raised on an acre. 
| breeders have met, is to be ascribed ew thelltl hans Gs “ punteneer yrs 
large sto c Sw hic DOG WO TROTINS F90ts Care should be taken to cut off the 
= . oo roots, which they always have) leaves of about half an inch above the crown, 
eepaerer gee pro) fe cnen mp = “ a will not keep so well, if cut _ 
duce extraordinary fatness as ob as. coats er pray gh eongptatic nage spi = ; 
vty peony 4 not 1 as g “ ny As tothe best mode of preserving 
a te ‘ een led to believe, that|/them, we have tried divers ways—by pitting 
ises are generally engendered by this!|them, by putting them into a barn and cov- 
‘species of forcing, which is always expen-ering them with hay, and by putting them 
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into the cellar ; the last mode we think the But it is not a true substitute ; guick lime BOOKS, PRINTS, & SrA CIONARY. 
pest.” Col. Powel observes, that one of his should be used on what is called cold sour 5 PORTER & CU. are ow receiv- 
crops was piled in a cellar, in rows, as wood,|/ soil; though it is neither cold nor sour. But se fhe supplies - — in their 
and covered with sand.” A writer in the) pulverized limestone will supersede all ma- e10ue—dhe sash aditen ad ieaotonaiin nl 
English Farmer’s Journal obser: es, that he} nures, when it is well understood. ; rons 


: i ; | —a good assortment of Eneravines and Cotor- 
. © . * i ; 
practised with success, the following mode) Calculation.—Four times the quantity of || pp 7 RINTs, and a complete stock of StaTionagy. 


of preserving this root: * I packed it in “ground limestone is required to equal quick | They are daily expecting a large addition to their 
long heaps, about seven feet wide at the bot 1 line, the third year ; but it will continue its | already elegant assortment of Paper HanGInGs 
tom. begin by forming the outside with || effects unabated at least ten times as long, || —also some choice Pinao Forte Music, all of 
ihe roots, not stripped of their top; tops” Quick lime loses its effect in about three or || which is offered to their old customers and the 
yutwards; the internal part to be filled with| four years; carbonate of lime improves the || Public a at reduced prices. ihey have 
roots without leaves continue one layer | first ten years, and diminishes but little the |“ "Marshall's Life of Washington, new edition 
over another, until the heap is about six feet |i next ten years; and its effects may be per- | Sparks’ Life of Governeur Morris , 
high, and about two feet broad at top, which | ceived fifty years || Evelina, a novel by Miss Burney, : 

may be covered with straw and earth; the) Correct reasonings.—Farmers will never | Annals of Tryon County, 

ends of the heap should be covered in the | reason correctly until they submit to the es- | Irish Eloquence, comprising the Speeches of 

















same way ; the leaves form an efficient cov- || tablished maxim, that their cultivated veget- | Phillips, Curran and Grattan, in I vol. 

| ables receive their chief nutritious matter | gag eircom Forensic Arguments of Daniel 

from the atmosphere. That, for example, | ae i 

From the Bucks County inestligencer. the thick tuberous roots of red clover (trifo-| Newton's Works, o dow bite in 2 vols,complete 
LIME AS A MANURE. lium pratenze) is transmitted from its her-|) American Library of Useful Knowledge. , 

Mr. C. Miner, of the Village Record, some | b..ge to its roots, from the atmosphere, inthe || American Common Place Book of Prose. 

‘ime ago addressed a letter through the col- |form of minute atoms of carbon, oxygen } The Annual Retrospect of Public affairs, 183). 

umns of the Village Record, to the Hon. S. and hydrogen; also nitrogen, in the case of|| Gallaudet’s Picture Defining Book, 

Van Rensselae:, of New-York. The letter the crucifere, as mustard, radish, turnips, | Speeches on the Indian Bill, delivered in con 

ontained a number of facts in relation to) cabbage, &c. Plaster of Paris (sulphate of | grees in L831, 


. : “ ; The History of Sculpture, Paintin 
‘he profitable use of lime as a manure, a- lime) stimulate vegetable action, as a glass | Fyne shal piure, &, and Ar 


mong the farmers of Chester County, and | of brandy stimulates a hardy laborer to eat) wirt’s Old Bachelor and Brttish Spy 

sune suggestions about introducing the an unusual quantity, but it affords no nu-|| Brewer's Residence in Constantinopte, 
»ractice to the more general notice of the | tritious matter. Therefore,[ndian corn,buck-'| Hemans’, Follok’. and Heber’s Poems,in 1 vol 
New-York agriculturists. To this letter | wheat, &c. impoverish land, by seizing gree-|| Tales of the Puritans, 

Professor Eaton replied for his friend Mr.’ dily upon all its food, when plaster of Paris Infant School Cards, 

\. R., and notices the fact of carbonate of |isused. But red clover improves the land, | Saree 2 Ey Sneaky, Be Cale. 


/ ||  Goodrich’s Greek Lessons 
2a ‘arize o > sh , at) ¢ ot. | - * ? 
ime or pulverized limestone, being used in- | by absorbing nutritious matter from the at- | Goodrich’s Latin Lessons, 


stead of the burnt lime. ‘The fact was new |mosphere and depositing it in the earth in || EKlegant Polyglot Bibles, 
io us, and may be tosome of the farmers of | the form of clover roots. | 
sucks County, for whose information we} Most respectfully, AMOS EATON. ! 
extract the letter. We believe Sir Hum- | Senior Prof. Rensselaer School. || 
ry Davy in some of his writings, recom- ——— 
eds unburnt line for particular soils. FRESH GARDEN SEEDS. || Cleaveland bay breed 
TINHE subscribers respectfully in-| b sore A was senttothis coun- 
! form the public that they have| try from i-ngland, by Admiral Sir Isaac Coffin, of 
ter, Penn. -_ entered into partnership in the seed || the British Navy. Said Horse was bredin York- 
Your address to the Hon, St: phen Van ~ business, and they assure the public’ shire, (England) and selected under the Admiral’s 
tensselaer, in relation to the subject above | that vothing shall be wanting on their part to give || orders as superior of his breed; he cost, when 2 
med, we thankfully receive. But one the utmost satis action to those who may favor || years old, one hundred guineas ; is a beautiful 
sho hase. tallies aata felt eaent teat them with their patronage It is the intention of | daapple bay ; black mane, tail, and legs, and 
eo aaa oe the subscribers to erect an elegant Greenhouse in | stands 16 hands, and is powerfully built; was si- 
‘uy supervise, W ho gives many thousands Per | connection with this establishment, where a choice ‘red by the famous horse Molineux 
‘car in aid of charitable institutions, educa- \collection of new, rare, and beautiful flowering || ae Connasadiie are almost uniformly of a bay 
on, SC. Cannot attend to every department | plants will be supplied from the New-York Bo-|/ color ; thereby being easily matched. He has 


uibraced in his vastly extended correspond-'|tanic Garden upper end of Broadway ; and ako _ proved himself a sure foal getter. 


ering against rain and frost.” 








HE Imporren 
Horse, SIR 
ISAAC. This cel- 
ebrated horse of the 
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lo the Editor of the Village Record, West Ches- | 





e. I have taken charge of the agricul-|| from the same establishment the best sorts of || He wiil stand at the stable the subscriber in 


‘ral department for the last twelve years.— | 
llieretore you will please to accept the fol-| 
OWL fee 


| 
Mi. V.R. is familiar with the use of quick | 


| Flowering shrubs, Garden roses, Hardy peienni |’ Perinton, at $10 the season. Insuraace agreed 
jal plants, Double Dahlias, Chiacse l’@onias,|! ypon at the stable. 
Grape Vines, Gooseberries, Currants, Raspber-|| “Good pasturagefor mares. Those from a dis- 
ries, Trees for the streets, &c.&c. They have || ance will be kept three weeks gratis. Good at- 
| just received from London, @ large importation of || tention paid by GIDEON RAMSDELL. 


ne, to hasten the progress of the decom- || garden and flower seeds the growth of 1831, such | Extract of a letter from Mr. Witherell, a cele 
sition of vegetable manures. He knows, || as Cabbage, Cauliflower, Brocoli, Radish. Pease,|| brated breeder of stock in England,to Admiral 
uso, that it operates as a stimulus to veget- Grass Seeds, &c. &c.; and also from Glasgow,'| Coffin, in relation to the above Horse. 


f€ organic action, like gypsum. But his 
‘WO manors do not abound in limestone.— 
Near the eastern side of his west snanor, 
iiestone is abundant; but the Hollanders 
who occupy it, are not disposed to vary from 
weir fathers’ habits. 


Perhaps the Pennsylvanians, to whom we 
ler, are not aware that more recent trials 
‘ave proved, that unburned lime (common 
carbonate of lime) is more economical as a 
manure than burned lime, (quick lime.)— 
{luick lime is more efficient for above three 
‘Cars; common unburned limestone is e- 
Vally efficient from the third to the thir- 
‘eenth year, or longer. A manufactnre of 
‘abular spar (a delicate variety of carbonate 
oF lime.) was set up on Lake Champlain 
‘WO years ago; more than one hundred tons 
“'€ now called for, I have no doubt but 
\ick lime will soon be abandoned, and un- 
hirned carbonate of lime be substituted.— 


Hawthorn quicks for Hedges, Red moss, White; “J have a colt rising two years old, from one of 
moss, and White Provence ruses. The trade sup- |) m own mares, by my Cleaveland Bay Horse 
plied on the most reasonable terms, and all or || Mollineaux, I think him very promising, I will 
ders by mail or otherwise, wlll be punctually at-|!take one hundred guineas for him.” 
tended to. SMITH & HOGG, Extract from Admiral Coffin's answer. 
New-York,May 1832. No. 358, Broadway | “cs Ican only you en cog upon ur str 
oremmun. oO ee TS es 'perior knowledge in these affairs, my object be. 
FAKM FOR SALE. Ing to present to the Mass. Agricultural Society, 
FIE subscriber offers for sale the ||a stallion fit to produce the best carriage horses 
Farm on which he resides, con-|| we have here. If your horse is old me to 
taining 57 acres of land, not excelled || cross the ocean with safety, I certainly shoald pre- 
for richness or fertility, being within || fe: him.” 
half a mile of the centre of business, |! Extract of a letter from Hon. Aaron Tafts, of 
on which are a good dwelling house, two large || Dudley, Mass., to the present cwner of Sir 
barns, wood house, cern house, and other out | Isaac, dated May 14, 1832. 
buildings, a large superior garden, an orchard}! ‘“ The Stud Horse Sir Isaac, full bloud Cleave- 
beginning to bear of about 400 apple trees, of from | land Say which I sold you and Mr. Judd, was 
60 to 80 different kinds mostly winter fruit, and of || purchased in England by Sir Isaac Coffin, when 
the choisest descriptions ; 30 to 40 different vari-|}two years old for one tundred guin eas, and im- 
eties of pears, with cherries, peaches, quinces,||ported the summer following, and presented to 
and alithe smaller varieties of fruits. Also, one|/the Mass. Agricultural Society. The Horse was 
pair of good Wagon Horses, on a credit of four||kept two years in this vicinity; I consider his 
months. stock more valuable than that of any Horse ever 
ap 23-arf JOHN W. STRONG. ||Rept in this state?’ may 2rf 3w 
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STANZAS | This Providence, about which so much is 
By Miss Mary Anne Brown. said, I believe is, after all, a fair dealer ; and 
‘Imade up my mind in this respect long be 
‘ore I came across the little sentence I have 
|| placed at the head of my narrative. When 
|| we meet with losses, and are suffering un- 
\|der the effects of our own errors and care-} 
lessness, we cry out “unfortunate! unfortu- 
\| nate !’? ascribe the disasters that overtake us, 
to the hand of an over-ruling power, and are 
jready to question the justness of our pun- 
Came en the alittetinn oon! 1 ishment ; while these losses and disasters 
The waves are lulled in quiet sleep, jare the natural consequences of our own do- 
Only a ripple mild and free | ings, and could net in fact be prevented 
Is on the murmuring deep ; from falling upon us but by the direct and 
Our bark shall glide along - particular interposition of an almost miracn 
Asif upborne on summer's breeze, lous power. ‘This will be illustrated as 1 
As softly as the night bird’s song | proceed to introduce my readers to an_hon- 
Floats through the forest trees. est hearted soul as ever lived—Charles Clem 
errr be achicha | eer ens of Alesbury—alias ** The Money Coin- 
‘ wie er,” a hand and glove acquaintance of Bob 
Hawthorn of Holburn Hill, and whose ham- 
mer is at this moment sounding in my ear. 
_ Charles caine down to Alesbury from among 
the mountains, just before Lleft the village 





Come to the fields and woods ! 

The spring is breathing o’er the land— 
The flowers within the solitudes, 

Rise up a beauteous band. 

The hearth—the hot hearth scorn ; 
Come tothe fields by day, by night— 
By day fair flowers the earth adorn ; 

And stars the heavens by night. 
Come for all is soft and fair, 

The power of God is present there. 


Come to the towering hill ; 
Look all around thee, and below 
Mark the calm wanderings of the rill, 
And the distant ocean’s flow ; 
Look at the sunset clouds 


THE GENESEE FARMER 


That hold as yet the infant thunder, 
In those dark silver edged shrouds 
The lightning soon willrend asunder, 
Come, and in that crimson fire, 
The lord of clouds and storms admire. 


Come to the bed of death! 
Step lightly—check that rising sigh ; 
Behold the parting of the breath, 


| dress. 


' smith. 


to reside in Philadelphiamhe was a raw 


“country lad, and so awkward in his man- 
| ners and appearance that the boys of the 
‘village used to crack many a merry joke up 


on his broad brimmed hat and clownish ad- 
Fo lack of a better place, he was 
apprenticed to Giles Overshoot the white 


It was a poor business in a country 
‘where puter dishes and wooden spoons were 
served up atthe dinner table of the ‘squire, 
but it afforded Giles the means of of suppor- 
ting a lazy family and of keeping his cred- 
it tolerably good at the ale house. With 
‘him Charles learned the business and came 
/ out with credit, slim as, from a variety of 
circumstances, his chance appeared at first. 


Without an agony ; 

Behold how softly fades 
The light and glory in that eve, 

As gently as the twilight shades 
The azure of the sky; 

“ome and bow in thankfulness 

‘To him who life’s last hour can bless ! 


THE MONEY COINER. 
By the authorof “ Village Tales.” 
Look into these they call unfortunate, 
And, closer view’d you'll findthey are unwise.” 


By this time silver smithing business had 
become better than it was. The girls had 
taken it into their heads that their city friends 

There is not a word in the whole vocabu-| looked better in silks and lockets, than they 
lary of the English language, more frequent- did with their homespun frocks and their ro- 
ly misapplied, than the word “wn,ortunate.”’ | SY cheeks ; and these becoming fashionable 
Mr. A. a respectable merchant of my early | for an evening walk, they soon brought the 
acquaintance, neglected, one cold winter’s| furniture of the table into corresponding 
night, to take care of his store fire, and, be-||Style. Charles set up a shop, not in opposi- 
fore morning, the building with half his for- | tion to his old master, for opposition means 
tune in it was reduced to ashes; nothing! to oppose, to injure, but with the view of 
wonld suit my old friend Timothy Tandem. benefitting himself, the business, and the 
when he came to see me last January, but public, by bringing the trade to more per- 
he must drive across the iceon the Shippa- | fection than it had been brought there, and 
ny creek—-he was warned that it was a haz-| in the honest object to which he aspired he 
ard, but on he dashed, and his fine horse and was successful. His hammer. never has 
gig, worth something like eight hundred, ceased from that time tothis. He married; 
went to the bottom, and his pocket book, | @nd children grew up around him; but he 
containing the whole proceeds of his corn set them to work as soon as they left the 
crop, a handsome sum, was missing when school; he had not an idler about his prem- 
he came out; and my next neighbor who, ises; he not only set an example of con- 
has all the celebrated harangue of Poor Rich-| stant and unremitting industry, but in his 
ard at the vendue, by heart, and retails more frugal habits; in his moral and religious 
proverbs than he sells bushels of corn, for-| duties, he was appattern to all who knew him. 
got the other evening to put up ipair of bars| Charles Clemens never neglected his shop ; 
that led into aneight acre grain field, and 1 never broke his promise ; never slighted his 
the next morning found six or eight of his| vork ; never cheated a customer; and Chas, 
cattle had made a repast upon it that proved Clemens soon had a purse full of dollars 
fatalto half ofthem. My poor friends are’ a cellar full of beef and cider ; a house of his 
pitied for their misfortunes, and these mys- jown, & two or three handsome lots round it. 
pe a “yr tig agp yo - mtg Giles on the other hand, found his busi- 
while Jack Hoyt, the robb a erent; ||ness declining ; his old customers one after 
Sntenne chant te ° was sent to the } another dropped off; and, astmay be suppos- 
pronticsshin, did not dia poe! a ap-) ed, he saw them calling upon his fellow 
eee oo enarhere vg aa _— o sigh | tradesman, with not much of complacency. 
tence, all agreeing the ned to his sen-|) Still, however, upon reviewing, he was well 

¢ punishment was) assured that in the aggregate, since Charles 





scarcely equal to the cri a 
snflieted. q rime for which it was'|had set up for himself. the greatest part of 


now indeed the balance seemed inclinins 
fast to thenew one. How could it be the 
he, with a smaller and older family than 
Charles, should be poor, while Clemens ees 
growing rich 7 It wasa mystery he could 
not unrivel; and he resolved to watch him 
close. Night after night, as he returned 
from the tavern he saw light over the way 
and heardthe hammer that was charmin, 
his customers from him, busy ; and, again it, 
clink was heard at the blush of day. Here 
flected, and observed and reflected—and 4) 
last, apparently, big with some new idea, o 
discovery, he posted down to the magis 
trate’s, craved an*audienceand informed tins 
he had ascertained beyond all controversy 
doubt that Clemens was in the habit of coin. 
ing spurious metal into dollars. This dis 
covery was, indeed an unraveller, and hyp 
proved it by an argument diawn from th 
circumstances that his rival worked at uy 
seasonable hours in'secrecy, alone, and tha: 
he had accumulated more than was possib) 
to be gained honestly, from the business |) 
did. 

His honor smiled very good naturedly, by 
sent for the offender, and promised that ju: 
tice should be done him if the charge wa: 
made out. Charles soon appeared in leat) 
er apron and check shirt. “If,” said he, | 
answer to the argument of his accuser, “| 
have made a living and laid up money, I ow. 
it to other means than those alleged. Whil: 
{ have worked hard, as my hands attest, | 
have spent but little as all know. My boy: 
assist me in the shop, my girls spin, and m 
apprentice, because Lam always with him 
earns me a round sum every year—the 1 
cessaries of life are few, and we want » 
more. Thus I live:—and if you, Gile- 
Oveshoot, would cease to spend your year! 
hundred at the alehouse, & would earn you 
three hundred at the hammer ; if you wou! 
put out your children, or make them ear 
their living at home; if you would do a 
much work as you could, with as little ex 
pense as possible, and then live frugally ani 
sparingly, you would deserve the appella- 
tion of Money Coiner as much asJ do.”— 
The audience laughed heartily. Giles hun: 
down his head ; & the rival tradesmen shoo} 
hands before they parted. 


ig 


Crimesin England.—An official retu' 
has appeared, giving details of the the num 
ber of persons apprehended by the New P: 


lice during the last year. It is true the la 
ger portion were taken up for crimes of ™ 
nor magnitude ; but the whole number reac! 
es a fearful amount, comprising 45,90 
males, 26,917 females, furming a grand 0 
talofno less than 72,824 persons, all 0 
whoin have been rendered more or less ¢2!: 
lous to shame by having been thus dragg¢i 
through the hands of justice. Out of thi 
number, there were committed to take the! 
trials only 2,955, viz.—2,272 males, a0 
683 females—including 2,279 for larcen! 
297 for picking pockets, and many for mi 
nor offences ; thus leaving, we are happy ' 
say comparativley few charged with the hea" 
ler crimes—= 21,843, two-thirds of that num 
ber, being males, were summarily couvicte’ 
by the different Police Magistrates: 24.25! 
were discharged by the same—while no !e 
a number than 23,787 persons, stated to 
drunken cases, comprising 14,328 males, 4% 
9,459 females, were apprehended, detaine 
in the different police quarters for more “ 











less time, and discharged by the respecti'é 


the business had come tothe old shop, tho’; Superintendents. 
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